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JOURNEY FROM BHERNE TO ENGLAND, 
THROUGH FRANCE. 


MADE IN THE YEAR 1796. 


By M. D. 


Ar the beginning of our travels, my deareſt 
Mr. Douglas, you deſired me to keep a Journal; 
a requeſt I complied with, becauſe you made it; 
though convinced of its being a work of ſuperer- 

rogation, conſidering you was engaged in the em- 
ployment, and for ten thouſand reaſons ſo much 
better qualified to execute it. The kindneſs of 
your motives, however, which I knew were to 
awaken my attention and find me occupation, 
forced my compliance; and your deſire that our 
obſervations ſhould not be diſunited, is the rea- 
ſon of their now appearing together. 
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Arr ſpending the winter at Ratiſbon, 
the drearineſs of the ſurrounding country deter- 
mined us to quit it early in the ſpring, and 
we accordingly fixed our departure for the mid- 
dle of May. We executed our deſign, though 
not without pain, from the affectionate regret 
expreſſed by our friends and acquaintance ; 
and that we ourſelves felt at leaving perſons 
whom we loved, liked, or eſteemed, without 
foreſeeing when and where we ſhould meet a- 
gain ; our intention being, if peace did not open 
us a paſſage to England, to ſpend the enſuing 


wiater in Italy, My health, which had ſuffered 


during the winter, found the uſual benefit from 
travelling ; and the ſummer ſpent at my favou- 
rite Berne compleated the cure, notwithſtand- 
ing the anxieties of mind I ſuffered, owing to 
the ſituation of the Continent. We found 
Switzerland in a very doubtful ſtate as to the 
poſſibility of retaining its neutrality; the French 
began to over- run Italy; it was ſoon clear we 
ſhould not be able to go there; and the news we 
heard from Germany ſeemed to threaten that 
country becoming equally impracticable. 
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Our minds grew daily moreand more anxious; 
the health and ſpirits of my beloved hufband 
became affected by it; he ſaw, and at laſt con- 
feſſed to me the danger we were in, of being 


ſhut out of England, ſurrounded by the French, 


without means of obtaining money for our ſub. 
ſiſtence ; all communication between our own 


country and the continent being ſtopt. The 


ſituation was truly alarming, and drove me to a 
ſtep which I then conſidered, and ſtill conſider 
as deſperate; conſenting to go by Hamburgh. I 


was and am convinced, that many days ſpent on 


the ſea, would, from ſea-ſickneſs, materially and 
laſtingly affect my health; but in the ſituation 
we were, no ſtep was free from danger, and ter- 
rible as a fea voyage would have been to me, it 
was better than being in the midſt of war and 
bloodſhed, or expoſed to want the neceſſary 
means of ſupport in a foreign land. My dear 
Mr. D „however, well knowing the miſeries 
which would attend me in the journey by Ham- 
burgh, was determined to make one bold effort 
to ſave me from it. He had during our reſi- 
dence at Ratiſbon endeavoured, by application 
to the Pruſſian Miniſter at Paris, to obain leave 
to paſs thro? France, for the purpoſe of embark- 
ing at Calais; the miniſter gave for anſwer, 
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that being certain the requeſt would not be 


granted, he did not chuſe to expoſe himſelf to 
a refuſal. On our arrival in Switzerland, 
Mr. D-— applied to Mr. Barthelimi, who alſo 
told him the permiſſion was unattainable. 
Deſirous, however, if poſſible, to ſave me the 
hore of a long ſea paſſage, my ever kind 
huſband reſolved to apply immediately to 


Charles de la Croix, miniſtgr des relations exteri- 


eurs, for the permiſſion he ſo much wiſhed to 
obtain; which became every day more and more 
neceſſary, as the French were making hourly 
progreſs in Germany. The letter to Paris diſ- 
patched, Mr. D left me to go to the baths 
of Loeches, his health being in a kind of un- 
comfortable ſtate, which made it neceſſary he 
ſhould do ſomething to improve it. Our ſe- 
paration at this time was peculiarly painful ; 


my mind being equally harraſſed with fears and 


anxieties, whatever might be our dzſtination, 
To paſs through France was an undertaking 
not to be looked forward to without appre- 
henſion; but J confeſs, in my own mind, I pre- 
ferred whatever danger might attend that, to 
the conſequences I apprehended from Jong pro- 
tracted ſea-ſickneſs. To add to my uneaſineſſes 
on my own account, I felt the utmoſt anxiety 
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for Madame de Biolay and little Mary, whom 
(as had peace permitted us, we ſhould have re- 
turned to England thro' Germany,) we had left 
at Ratiſbon, and who ſeemed in danger of en- 
countering the French in that town, and being 
by their progreſs prevented joining us. All 
theſe doubts and difficulties I had to combat 
with during Mr. D 
never think of theſe painful moments without 
gratitude to the tender unremitting friendſhip of 


Madame Herbort, and the conſoling calmneſs, 


compoſure, and friendly advice, and encourage- 
ment of profeſſor Ith, without which I muſt 
have ſuffered ſtill more than I did, from my 
diſtreſſing ſituation. A few days before Mr. 
D 's return, a letter arrived from Paris, 
granting us the defired permiſſion in the hand- 
ſomeſt manner, I confeſs the certainty of hav- 
Ing to engage in fo perilous an undertaking, re- 
quired a ſtronger reſolution than mine to meet 
it undaunted. It coſt me a two days fever; but 
from that time my mind became compoſed, and 
was never materially diſturbed after. Through- 
out the accompliſhment of this undertaking, the 
calmneſs of my own mind ſurpriſed me ; nor 
could I but feel grateful to the Almighty, to 
whom I hope it will not be thought preſump- 
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tion, if I own I could not help often aſeribing 
the courage with which I was enabled to per- 
form this perilous, but neceſſary journey. 

I immediately wrote to Ratiſbon, deſiring 
Madame de B. to join us with Mary, as ſoon as 
poſſible, and had ſoon after the happineſs of ſee- 
ing my dear Mr. D-— return from Loëches 
improved in health by the waters, and in ſpirits 
by the permiſſion from Paris. To enjoy one 
anothers ſociety, a little while uninterrupted, we 
obtained leave to reſide at the Iſle de St. Pierre 
a few days, and went from Berne for that pur- 
poſe ſhortly after his return. This Iſle de 
St. Pierre is a beautiful iſland in the lake 
of Bienne; it is well wooded, commands 
charming views of the lake, and the country 
about is ſtudded with numberleſs little towns 
and villages, cloſe to the water's edge, and uni- 
ting ſublimity with beauty, by having the mag- 
nificent range of ſnow mountains ſeen from 
Berne, full in its view. The natural beauty of 
this place well deſerves a traveller's notice, which 
I think I have heard however that it ſeldom ob- 
tained till Rouſſeau made it his reſidence, He was 
obliged to quit it by order of the government of 
Berne, to whom it belongs, and from that time 
no one can ſleep there without ſpecial permiſſion, 
even for a night. It 
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It is certainly a lovely retirement, and was 
thought ſo much ſo by R, that he offered 
to enter into an engagement never to write any 
more, if he might be permitted to remain there. 
I am apt to think, however, that he would have 
repented of his bargain, ſince tho? it is certainly 
a lovely ſolitude, that without employment muſt 
become irkſome, and the iſland is tov ſmall to 
allow any extent, or variety of walks to its in- 
habitant, Here the admirers of R feel and 
indulge all the enthuſiaſm of fancy, and ſo far 
have ſome puſhed it, as to invoke or expect him, 
nay fancy he appeared to them, (eſpecially if 
they had the luck to fleep in the particular 
room he inhabited) which fancies have even 
given riſe to ſome very ridiculous ſcenes. Ag 
to my unworthy ſelf, who can not feel enthuſi- 
aſm for the ingenious diſguiſer of vice, in the 
colours of virtue, I confeſs, tho? I inhabited 
that very room, I had no viſions; nor did my 
thoughts dwell otherwiſe on R than to la- 
ment over the unfortunate man, who with fine 
feelings and fine talents, derived nothing from 
the firſt but diſtreſs, apprehenſion and mortifi- 
cation; and chiefly employed the lait in confound- 
ing virtue and vice, ſo as to leave them hardly 
diſtinguiſhable; thereby doing more miſchief in 
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the world, in ſpite of all his partizans can ſay 
in his favour, than thoſe who perhaps meant 
not ſo well as himſelf.— Having enjoyed our- 
ſelves here for the time allowed us, we returned 
to Berne again to reſide for a few weeks previ- 
ous to our journey thro' France. On our arri- 
val at Berne we were moſt agreeably ſurpriſed 
by the ſight of Joſeph, the ſervant we had left 
at Ratiſbon with Madame de B „ Who cal- 
led out to us the moment we were within hear- 
ing“ we are all arrived ſafe and well.” We im- 


mediately went to congratulate Madame de 


B on the good ſucceſs of her ſpirit and 
courage; for it required much of thoſe qualities 


to come from Ratiſbon when the French were 


every moment expected in Switzerland; it 
not appearing by any means certain ſhe might 
not fall in with the French army, which, in 


fact, arrived at Conſtance the next day after 


ſhe left Bregentz. Thanks, however, to her well 
judged reſolution, all the family was once more 
ſafely reunited, and ready to proceed together 
on the intended journey. I have already ſaid 
fo much about Berne, that I can add nothing 
more, except, that the longer my reſidence, the 
ſtronger became my attachment to it and its 
delightful environs, Far from looſing its charms 
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by being accuſtomed to them, every day and 
every walk produced ſome new ſcene of majeſtic: 
or rural beauty; and I till retain the partiality 
which led me to ſay, in a former part of my jour- 
nal, that for health and pleaſure, Berne would 
be my choſen reſidence, 

It became, however, neceſſary to enter on our 
arduous undertaking, and the 27th of Auguſt 
was fixed for our departure, I left Berne with 
my uſual hope of ſome day ſeeing it again, which 
I wiſh from attachment to the place, and grate- 


ful regard to friends, who proved themſelves 


ſuch to me at a moment when I moſt wanted 
ſupport and conſolation, which my beſt friend 
was not at hand to give me. As, notwithſtand- 
ing my frequent viſits to Switzerland, I had 
never ſeen the Pais de Vaud, Mr, D—— kindly 
choſe that road to France, by which means I 
received great pleaſure from the lovely lake 
Leman (or lake of Geneva) and the enchanting 
ſituation of Lauſanne. From Lauſanne we had 
a beautiful drive by the fide of the lake to 
Morges, where we breakfaſted very pleaſantly 
with Madame Moret, the favourite ſiſter of my 
friend Madame Muller, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Nyon, where we were to rejoin Ma- 
dame de B——, who went there before us, to 
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viſit her family and friends. Mr, D—= took 
a trip from thence to Geneva, which I declined 
ſharing, on account of a bad cold which I did 
not wiſh to take with me to France. 

I remained therefore at Nyon, every day ho- 
ping to behold Mont Blanc, which I am told is 
ſeen finely from thence; but my hopes were vain, 
as the weather was thick and rainy all the time 
of my ſtay, and totally prevented my ſecing any 
of the beauties belonging to the ſituation of Ny- 
on. Mr. D— returned from Geneva the 2d of 
September, and the next morning we ſat out for 
France. My mind was tranquil, yet, I own, 
fully and ſolely occupied with the undertaking, 
till forced to admit other ideas and ſenſations to 
ſhare it. On ſtopping before Mr.Reverdil's door, 
the friend with whom Madame de B — was 
ſtaying, whoſe lady (one of the moſt intereſting 
and elegant women I have ſeen abroad) I had 
become acquainted with, and who acts the part 
of friend and mother to Mademoiſelle de Biolay, 
g very intereſting girl of fourteen years of age, 
whom the harſh neceſſity of domeſtic misfor- 
tunes has forced her mother to quit, to ſeek in 
a foreign land ſome means of benefitting her 
family . | 


We 
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We did not intend to ſtop, but an addition of 
horſes to the coach, on account of paſſing Mont 
Jura, obliged us to remain juſt hehind it whilſt 
that was done. On the threſhold of the door ſtood 
the intereſting daughter, pale and motionleſs, 
with a handkerchief in her hand, ready to wipe 
the filent tear, had any fallen; but her ſenſati- 
ons were, I believe, beyond the power of tears, 
which at all events the fortitude ſhe has learnt 
from her mother, both by precept and example, 
would have led her, if poſſible, to with-hold; 
though cloſe to the coach-door, fhe ventured 
not to approach it, nor did the diſtreſſed mo- 
ther truft herſelf to look out at her heart - affect 
ing child; at length, to my great relief, the 
coach moved ſlowly on, and we immediately 
followed. My mind was now divided between 
two painful, though different, ſentiments, which 
however were much alleviated by the fine ſce- 
nery amongſt the mountains of Jura. I ſhall 
not pretend to deſcribe them, having already 
mentioned ſo much of this kind of feenery, 
which, though each journey throvgh moun- 
_ rains affords, in reality, a different appearance to 
the eye, can only be expreſſed in writing by 
nearly the fame words. Afﬀtet feveral hours 
fpent in winding amongſt thefe mountains, we 
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reached, in the midſt of them, the French Bap- 


riere. It was a lone houſe, in a bleak and dreary 


ſpot, and tho? wild, had no tincture of ſublimity 


to engage the mind; mine therefore was at full 


leiſure to feel the ſerious importance of the mo- 
ment, and tho' unagitated felt an impreſſion of 
aſſumed reſolution, when the carriage ſtopt, and 
we ſaw for the firſt time the French in their 
red and blue caps, (the original bonnet rouge 
being now exploded) and were delired to walk 
into the kouſe, I got out in filence, and fol- 
lowed where the maſter of the houſe led me, 


Which was into his own room, amongſt his fa- 


mily. I ſoon ſaw, fear was perfectly unneceſſary ; 
we were treated with great civility and good 
natured attention, by all. 

The examination of our paſſports and bag- 
gage was a long buſineſs, during which Madame 
de Biolay and I chatted with the women of the 
houſe, who inſiſted on giving Mary ſome ſoup, 
which was on the fire. Finding that we delayed 
their dinner very much, I tried for ſome time, 
without ſucceſs, to perſuade them to dine; at 
length they conſented, preſſing us much to ſhare 
their meal, which was truly ſocial, as they all 
appeared in perfect harmony with each other, and 


one or two gueſts who were there, They ad- 


dreſſed 
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dreſſed one another by the title of citoyen, and 
citoyenne, and we fat with them very comfort- 
ably till all our buſineſs being diſpatched, we 
proceeded with hearts very much lightened by 
our reception, which ſeemed a kind of earneft 
of our ſafety, A little way further we were 
ſtopt again, for a few minutes, by ſome ſoldiers 
ſtationed as a guard to the frontiers. They 
looked ſhabby and glum, and 1 believe ſneered 
at us a little; however they reſpected our paſſ- 
ports too much to give us any diſturbance, and 
we continued our way to Morey, a ſmall town, 
romantically ſituated at the foot of the moun- 
tains, watered by a little river. We found here 
a good inn, and excellent accomodations, This 
being the firſt French town we had entered, we 
could not but look about us a little, to ſee whe- 
ther the French in a body would treat us as 
civilly as a ſingle family, in a remote ſituation, 
We had nothing to complain of, and the curi- 
olity excited by our two loaded carriages, which 
ſtood in the ſtreet, was no more than would 
have appeared any where elle on a ſimilar oc- 
caſion. The evening was cold, we had a fire 
kindled, and ſpent (what a few months before 1 
could not have believed poſſible) a comfortable 
evening in France, Next morning we reſumed 


our 
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our journey, and our minds being at eaſe con- 
cerning our ſafety, we had leiſure to obſerve the 
ſtare of the country, &c. We were ſtill amongſt 
the mountains, every part of which, that could 
at all admit of cultivation, was highly cultivated, 
We ſlept at a little place called Champagnolle, 
where we had bad accomodation; it not being 
a place to ſtop at, except from the neceſſity ari- 
ſing from travelling by Voiturier. We conti- 
nued our journey next morning, dined at Po- 
ligny, and ſlept at Dole. Our road to Poligny 
was for the laſt part over a tremendous part of 
mount Jura, the ſteep deſcent of which would 
at any time have been alarming, even when the 
road was well kept; but having been, I ſuppoſe, 
intirely neglected ſince the revolution, it was 
almoſt impaſſable ; our horſes were all taken off 
except a pair, the coach was held up on each 


dez but that not proving ſufficient fecurity, a 


rope was fixed to the top of it on each ſide, and 
held tight by two men, and thus it at length 
reached the bottom of the mountain in ſafety. 
It is almoſt needlefs to fay we all went on foot, 
yet I did not entirely eſcape fear, as may be fup- 
poſed, when I add that from the perpendicular 


defcent, and the horrible ſtate of the road, I ex- 
pected every moment to ſee the horſes, driver, 


coach, 
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coach, and men attending it, roll down the 
mountain in horrible confuſion. We dined at 
Poligny, and proceeded to Dole; the country 
continued highly cultivated, the people looked 
comfortable, and were very good humoured 
and civil. Here and there a defaced chateau 
eave riſe to melancholy reflections, which werg 
relieved however by a number of neat ſnug cot- 
tages, ſome finiſhed, ſome building; which con- 
veyed an idea that the lower ranks of people, 
now freed from oppreſſion, were beginning to 
enjoy the comfort of ſecure property. Hows» 
ever conſoling this idea might be, a melancholy 
reflection could nat but at times obtrude, con- 
cerning the unfortunate owners of the dilapi- 
dated chateaux, who, though many of them 
might have been the oppreſſors of their inferior 
neighbours, were doubtleſs ſome of them the 
reſource of poverty, and the ſupporters of honeſt 
induſtry, Popular commotion however made 
no diſtinction, and every great houſe bore marks 
of its fury. Some churches, all ſaints and croſ= 
ſes without exception, bore the ſame marks of 
the people's indignation, We arrived towards 
dark at Dole; this was the firſt great town we 
had entered, and our attention began again to 
awake to our reception. After a ſlight exami 
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nation at the gate, we were allowed to proceed 
to the inn. We ordered tea, and ſat in quiet 
expectation of the coach, which being heavier 
than our carriage, often arrived a little later 
than we. 

This time however we expected, and expected 
in vain, for a good while; at laſt our family 
joined us, and our female ſervants, with pale and 
terrified faces, told us they had been arreſted in 
the ſtreet, and frightened to death. We re. 
mained in much alarm, till Madame de Biolay» 
whoſe preſence of mind never forſakes her, in- 
formed us that one of the centinels at the en- 
trance of the city, inſiſted on the paſſengers in 
the coach being examined at the municipality, 
before they went to the inn. The inn was at 
the further extremity of the town, which was 
very long ; our driver, fearful for his horſes after 
the fatigue they had that day undergone, en- 
treated permiſſion to follow us to the inn, where 
every ſatisfaction ſhould be given the munici- 


pality concerning us. This would not content 


the centinel, who ordered out a file of ſoldiers, 


whom he placed with their bayonets preſented at 


the head of our horſes. Madame de Biolay on 
this got out, diſcourſed the ſoldiers, and the 
people, who by this time ſurrounded the car- 

riage, 
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riage, and at length obtained permiſſion to pro- 
ceed to the inn with the carriage, leaving one of 
the ſervants to go to the municipality, who ſoon 
after joined us, and comforted us with the intel- 
ligence, that all the difficulty was obviated. We 
ſuppoſed this buſineſs ended, but our tea was 
not over before one of our ſervants came up to 
inform us, that the commanding officer and the 
chief of the municipality deſired to ſee Mr, D—. 
I confeſs their viſit rather diſturbed me, how- 
ever, Mr. D-— deſired they might be ſhown 
up, and I put the beſt face I could on the buſi- 
neſs, being convinced, as well as Mr, D——, 
that the ſureſt way to avoid unfavourable ſuſpi- 
cion, was to appear totally unembarraſſed. Our 
two gueſts entered, and we had ſoon reaſon to 
be much pleaſed with their viſit; its purport 
being to apologize for the behaviour of the 
centinel, (who it ſeems was in liquor,) to ex- 
preſs regret at our carriage having been moleſted, 
and to ſay that the cauſe of it was in cuſtody, 
awaiting whatever puniſhment Mr. D. 
ſhould require as a ſatisfaction. It may be 
ſuppoſed, this polite attention had the thanks it 
deſerved, and that Mr, D-— required nothing 
but the releaſe of the impriſoned foldier. The 
politeneſs of our viſitors went ſo far as to decline 
D ſeeing 


ſeeing our paſſports, which Mr. D — offered 
to ſhow them, Non citoyen, (ſaid he) nous ne vou- 
lons pas que vous penſiex, que neus ſommes venus ex- 
aminer vos paſſeports, quand nous ne venons que pour 
vous faire des excuſes ſur le deſagrement que vous 
avez eprouve dans notre ville. They withdrew 
and left us to admire their politeneſs and enjoy 
the ſecurity it gave us. Next morning we 
proceeded through a country bearing the ſame 
appearance as that we paſſed the preceding Gay | 
to Auxonne, where we dined, : 

In this town we excited much curioſity. The 
inhabitants gathered about our carriage, which 
Nood in the ſtreet, to examine it minutely ; on 
ſeeing which, Mr. D-— mixed immediately in 
the crowd to converſe with the people. Some 
one ſaid, the carriage is either of Paris, or Lon- 
don make; it was made in London, ſaid Mr. D. 
we are Engliſh, paſſing through France by ſpe- 
cial permiſſion, I am going immediately to 
Paris, where I ſhall wait on Monſieur de la 
Croix. 

All this was literally true, and by no means 
intended to deceive, yet it put a falſe idea into 
the people's heads, which was perhaps advanta- 
geous to us. They fancied Mr, D- em- 
ployed to open ſome negociation between France 

and 
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and England, This I diſcovered by the con- 
verſation of ſome perſons under the inn window, 
which finding it concerned us, I thought my ſelf, 
circumſtunced as we were, authoriſed to liſten to. 
© They are Engliſh (ſaid one of them,) How do 
you know ?* The gentlemen told me ſo him- 
ſelf. There is certainly ſome negociation on foot 
for peace; this Engliſhman is going to Paris to 
the citizen la Croix. It mult be on ſome ſuch 
buſineſs, For who would travel through our 


country who could help it? Every body ſuppoſes 


we are cutting each others throats, and murder- 
ing every one elſe. After dinner we proceeded 
to Dijon, Our inn was dark and uncomfort- 
able; the people belonging to it looked diſcon- 
tented; it had the appearance of having been in 
a more flouriſhing ſtate, but the inn and a cer- 
tain ſomething in the inhabitants of this great 
town, ſeemed to indicate tha t;̃urgundy wa, 
not near in ſo comfortable a ſtate as Franche 
Comte, through which we had hitherto travelled; 
Our plan was to have left Dijon early in the 


morning, but we ſoon found that was impracti- 


cable, as we were under a neceſſity of identify- 
ing our paſſports, at the municipality next morn- 


ing, which we could not do till ten o'clock ; we 
therefore ſettled to take an early dinner, and 
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continue our journey in the afternoon. Dijon 
is a handſome town, its ſtreets good, and full of 
large ſhops ; but the whole had an air of ſilence 
and melancholy dejection; the countenances of 
the people ſeemed oppreſſed with diſmal retro- 
ſpect on the paſt, or gloomy ſuſpicion of the fu- 


ture. We proceeded to the municipality, where, 


as at the barrier, the examination of all our paſs- 


ports detained us a good while; which on the 
whole was no diſadvantage, as it gave us an op- 
portunity of obſerving the various perſons who 


came to and fro, whilſt we were there, to ſeek 
pallports. We were ſhown into a large room 
ſurrounded with ſhelves filled with band boxes, 
on which were marked the different ſubjects of 
the papers therein contained. At each end of 
the room was a bureau, at which ſat one man, 
who gave out and examined paſſports, When 
we entered there was no one in the room but 
ourſelves, except theſe two men, and an old man 
who was waiting at one end of the room. After 
our paſſports and ourſelves were examined, we 
were detained ſome time whilſt they were car- 
ried to another room for further inſpection. In 
the mean while various perſons came for pa. 
Ports, to — parts of France. 

All 
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All looked diſmal; one elderly woman in 
particular, with whom I ventured to enter into a 
little converſation, attracted: my attention by a 
look of poverty in her dreſs and meagre form, 
which ſeemed however to diſguiſe a perſon who 
had ſeen better days. She talked to me with 
lome remains of French ſprightlineſs, and re- 
ceived very good humouredly ſeveral jokes, 
relative to the deſcription of her perſon, from 
the man who was taking it. As we talked, 
mentioned the terrible road over Jura to 
Poligny, and that I had been obliged to per- 
form it on foot; © that is very trying and hard, 
ſaid ſhe, to people of weak health and unac- 
cuſtomed to go on foot. From this time ſhe 
became thoughtful, and I ſaw her claſp herhands 
together whilſt the tears rolled down her cheeks 
in a diſtreſs, which ſhe would have gladly con- 
cealed, An idea that ſhe might be the mother 
of a young man, for whom Mr. D— and I are 
much intereſted, and who we knew to be in a ſi- 
milar ſituation, and probably at that time on the 
move, affected me extremely. I would have 
given much to have queſtioned her, but dared 
not; the particular idea however which affected 
me was cleared away, by her ſaying ſhe was 
going to ſce a daughter in Franche Comte; a 

cir- 
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circumſtance which could not belong to the 
perſon I ſuppoſed ſhe might be. Her bulineſs 
diſpatched, ſhe took leave of us with much civi- 
liry, but the ſame air of diſtreſs above mentioned, 
which ſhe had vainly tried to conquer. 

Our two officers of the municipality, now be- 
gan to amuſe themſelves with the figure of the 
next object they had todeſcribe(an exact deſerip- 
tion of every ones perſon being abſolutely eſſen- 
tial in a French paſſport.) He is quite a beauty, 
ſays one; Oh! a perfect Cupid, added the other. 
In the mean time the perſon in queſtion entered 
the room. It was the ſame old man who was 
waiting when we arrived, and whoſe buſineſs had 
been poſtponed for ours. The converſation 


previous to his appearance, led me to examine 


him particularly, which I did without being able 
to find out the leaſt grounds for any thing, but 
an involuntary kind of reſpect; which ſentiment 

ſoon operated on the people who were before 

diſpoſed to laugh at him, and ſilenced all 
ſuch inclinations. He was old and grey headed, 
his countenance grave, his walk firm, as was 
his voice and mode of anſwering all queſtions 
put to him. His cloaths bore every mark of 
poverty, except rags; he had a coarſe travelling 
ſack thrown over one ſhoulder, and a ſtrong 


ſtick 
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| tick in his hand. Having declared his name, 
and where he was going, he was aſked what 
was his ordinary occupation? Begging, ſaid he, 
] lived comfortably on an employ I had under 
the ancient government, but ſince the revolution 
I have loſt all, and I beg.“ What are you going 
to for? * To conduct two young men belong- 
ing to reſpectable people of the town, who have 
never been from home. Their parents know 
me, and truſt them to my care with confidence.” 
I wiſh, ſaid J, you had a better maintenance 
than begging. * I do pretty well, anſwered he, 
IT find many kind ſouls who aſſiſt me, and I live 
by the charity of good people.” 

Mr. D—, who had been talking with the offi- 
cer at the other end of the room, turned to us 
as theſe laſt words were ſpoken. Well, ſaid 
he, that I may be enrolled amongſt good peo- 
ple, pray take this—giving him money. The 
old man ſtarted and thanked him by a low and 
expreſſive bow. 

The recital of his ſituation and misfortunes, 
he had given in a firm tone of voice, and with 
an unchanged countenance ; but an unexpected 
and unſolicited act of kindneſs he could not 
bear unmoved. Tears ſtole, in ſpite of manly 
efforts to conceal them, down his venerable 


cheeks, 
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cheeks, and turning from Mr. D he whiſ- 
| pered me in a low and broken voice, © May 
I God long preſerve him! for I ſee whenever he 
dies, the unfortunate will looſe a friend.“ 
{ I could not help ſaying, I hoped in time his 
| ſituation might mend, as France became more 
tranquil. © Hope, ſaid he, is the only thing left 
i} us: my chief conſolation 1s religion, and re- 
if ſignation to the will of God, that can ſoften 
it every thing.“ His countenance as he ſaid this, 
| | reſumed its firm ferenity, and he continued to 
converſe with me, telling me, amongſt other 
| | things, he had a daughter in England. How 
| gladly would I have aſked her name, addreſs, 
=_ and conveyed intelligence to her concerning her 
"t reſpectable parent; but, alas! circumſtances laid 
| an imperious embargo on all ſuch indulgence. 
Our buſineſs was finiſhed, and I was forced to 
leave this venerable old man with a mind highly 
impreſſed with eſteem, for his intereſting forti- 
tude, and the chriſtian religion on which it was 
founded. | 
During our ſtay at the municipality we heard 
a prodigious bawling in the hall, and a perſon 
ſaid ſomething in a low voice, to the man near 
8 whom I ſat, who anſwered * Yes, yes, it is the 
| poiſſarde,” As we quitted the houſe we found 
this 
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this fame poiſſarde making the moſt horrible 
uproar in the ſtreet, Mr. D—— has given fo 
true a deſcription of this odious creature, that 
I ſhall only ſay ſhe ſerved, by forming the moſt 
ſtriking contraſt with my old friend, to illuſtrate 
the immenſe difference beiween virtue and vice. 
It was, tho' a deteſtable ſight, ſome gratification 
to my curioſity, to ſee one of the horrid race of 
women, who figured ſo ſhockingly in all the 
bloody ſcenes tranſacted at Paris. She com- 
plained moſt outrageouſly of being treated 
roughly at Dijon, repeating quoi a Dijon, a Di- 
jan, a la municipalite de Dijon ! what I have ſince 
learnt of Dijon, leads me to ſuppoſe ſhe had 
been concerned in ſcenes of blood and horror in 
that very town, where ſhe now met the treat- 
ment ſhe deſerved; having been put in priſon 
and afterwards ordered to depart; 
We left Dijon immediately after dinner; and 
on converſing with Mr. D in the chaife, 1 
found from his obſervation and various hints 
he had picked up from talking a little with per- 
ſons he had encountered about the town, that 
the revolution had been much more ſeverely felt 
here than in any part we had yet traverſed. We 
ſlept at Pont de Panys; the next night carried us 
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to Maiſon Neuve, a comfortable inn, the people 


civil to us, but gloomy in themſelves and appa- 
rently diſcontented. 


The further we advanced ia Burgundy, the 


more we became ſpectators of the horrid devaſta- 


tions of the revolution. The roads became bad, 


particularly at a village called Rouvray, in our 
way from Maiſon Neuve, they were too bad to 


admit our paſling them ſafely in the carriages ; 


we therefore went on foot, wiſhing more than hop- 


ing that our chaiſe and coach would not be broke 
to pieces. They got over however without acci- 
dent; we remounted, and dined at Cuſſy les 
Forges, the moſt cut-throat looking village that 
can be conceived; the looks of the people of 
the houſe, giving one an idea, that extreme po- 
verty and wretchedneſs might lead them eaſily 
to robbery and murder, to relieve it. It need not 


be ſaid we got from here the moment we could; 
and we arrived to ſleep at a remarkable neat 


inn, at Lucy le Bois. The miſtreſs of the houſe 
told us, ſhe had ſhut up her houſe three years, 
and withdrawn herſelf from thence, and that 
ſhe had juſt ventured to open it again; ſhe 
wiſhed much for peace, which is in truth the 


univerſal deſire every where. 


This village, or 
little 
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little town, was neat, the cottages comfortable, 
the children clean, and the people civil and 
good humoured. This was not the general 
caſe in Burgundy; no one moleſted us, but in 
general the people looked ſulky, the cottages 
wretched, and tho? they let us paſs quietly, 
they ſometimes called us ariſtocrates, ſaying we 
ſhould find how we ſhould be looked on at 
Paris. In Franche Comte, the carters made way 
civilly for the carriages, in Burgundy never. It 
is a ſmall circumſtance, but ſerves to ſhew the 
different temper of the two provinces, No- 
thing could be more melancholy than travel- 
ling through Burgundy, over magnificent roads 
bordered with fine avenues of trees, formerly 
well paved; the pavement now quite in ruins, 
with the graſs growing between the broken frag- 
ments; no way left for a carriage to paſs, but 
by a narrow bit of the ſide road, whilſt every 
few miles brought to view fine chateaux, all in 
the molt deplorable ſtate; the windows and doors 
torn out; the roofs deſtroyed, whilſt the well 
conditioned appearance of what ſtill ſtood, 
brought to mind, (could one for one moment 
have forgot it,) that it was the hand of outrage 
and violence, not time, which had produced the 
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ruins, Every encloſure of grounds or gardens, 


was laid, open by breaches made for that pur- 


poſe in the ſurrounding walls, the fragments of 
which. remained ſcattered on the ſpot; every 
church. was reduced to the ſame. ſtate as the 

chateaux; croſſes lay broken and ſhivered: to 
bits, in the ſpots where devotion had formerly 
placed them; and every face ſeemed to have 
done or ſuffered ſomething terrible; and to 
look forward with a dark eye of ſuſpicion, to 
what might next happen, The ſcene was ſhock- 
ing, and however wrong the leaders of the emi. 
gration may have been, in quĩtting their country. 
the ſight of their ruined: habitations could not 
but affect deeply, any perſons ſo well aware as 
we are of the miſeries, their innocent and often 
highly meritorious families ſuffer in foreign 
lands. In the midſt of theſe reflections, we arri- 
ved at Auxerre, beautifully ſituated on the banks 
of the Yonne. Our inn was on the river fide, 
with only the road between them; the oppo- 
ſite bank was ornamented by a little grove of 
Lombardy poplars; and a handſome bridge, over 
which we had paſſed, contributed to embelliſh 
the ſcene. Our pleaſureable idea however re- 


ceived a moſt uncomfortable check on entering 


the inn, the maſter of which received us with 
hag- 


haggard looks of meagre ſtarving poverty, 
through which, awell bred polite manner ſnowed 
he had ſeen better days. He conducted us to 
apartments delightfully ſituated, looking over 
the pretty ſcene I have mentioned, and which had 
formerly been truly elegant; but the damaſk: 
hung in tatters about the beds and wainſcots, 
the tables and chairs were tottering and worm- 
eaten; and ſo great was our wretched: hoſt's: pow 
verty, that he was obliged: to borrow from his: 
neighbours, plates to hold the bread and butter 
we eat with our tea. We were glad to exchange 
the melancholy interior of the houſe, for a walk 
on the banks of the river, and Mr. D—— being 
curious to look at the cathedtal, we went into 
the town. | 

We ſaw. here, as in the ſtreet facing the river, 
many handſome houſes, but not one had any 
inhabitant, to whom one could ſuppoſe ſuch 
manſions juſtly belonged ; Mr. D-——s5 idea 
that the loweſt ſervants had murdered their 
maſters, and taken poſſeſſion of their houſes; ]_. 
ſeems to me the molt deſcriptive of the WE 
ance of Auxerre. 

After viewing the formerly handſome e 
dral, now defaced and going faſt to ruin, Mr. 
D.— purſued: his walk over the town with 

Mr. 
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Mr. Geſſner, and Madame de Biolay and I re- 
turned to the river fide, On comparing notes 
we found the place and countenances of its in- 
habitants, had produced the ſame effect on the 
two parties; the gentlemen having traverſed the 
ſtreets in ſilence, not venturing to expreſs their 
ſentiments to one another; and we having per- 
formed our walk in the ſame manner, for the 
fame reaſon. We were well pleaſed to quit Aux- 
erre next morning, and ſtill more to exchange 
the gloomy province of Burgundy for Cham- 
pagne, where the effects of the revolution had 
not left near ſo ſtrongly, the miſerable traces of 

deſolation, which ſo peculiarly marked every 
thing in Burgundy, As I have nothing to ſay 
of the journey through Champagne, except the 
names of the places, I ſhall paſs them over in 
ſilence till our arrival at Montrou, two days 
previous to that in which we were to enter Pa- 
ris. Tho every where we had been civily treated, 
I could not forget that our undertaking was 
perhaps hazardous; and tho' my mind was free 
from agitation, it became more and more ſeri- 


' ous, as we drew near a place which for the laſt 


years, one had heard of only with horror, It 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed this ſerious caſt was not 
enlivened by one of our ſervants telling us, be- 


fore 
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fore we went to bed, there had been diſturbances 
at Paris. Luckily, he added, we ſhould meet 
many troops next day on their march for Italy. 
This furniſhed my ever attentive huſband with 
an argument to ſave me from terror, as he very 
juſtly argued, there could be no danger to the 
government at Paris, if they were then ſending 
troops from the capital. 13 
With this idea to compoſe me, I ſlept com- 
fortably and next morning continued our jour- 
ney, expecting every moment to meet the troops. 
No troops however came; I remarked it often 
to Mr, D „Who continually found ſome 
reaſon or other for our not ſeeing them; I began 
however to be ſeriouſly uneaſy, till we ſtopt at 
Melun, where Mr. D- told me with a chear. 
ful, and perfectly ſatisfied look, that we had 
miſſed the troops only becauſe they had taken 
another road, This ſatisfied me, and we pro- 
ceeded after dinner to Villeneuve, where we 
ſlept, and from whence we ſat out next morn- 
ing for Paris; having previouſly diſpatched our 
courier to ſecure us good accommodation. Mr. 
D and I converſed together on various mat- 


ters, which hindered me from brooding over ap- 
prehenſions, till we reached the barrier at the 
entrance into Paris, Here, almoſt beyond my 


hopes 
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hopes, my aſſumed reſolution continued to ſup- 
port me, nor did I feel any way alarmed, when 
our carriage ſtopt, and our paſſports were exa · 
mined, in truth, if 1 had, our examination paſ- 
fed with ſo much civility on the part of the 
officers, and the people ſeemed fo little diſpoſed 
to conlider us with more attention, than every 
traveller with two loaded carriages mult natu- 
rally excite, that it wovid ſoon have given 
place to curioſity, and the deſire of obſerving 
as minutely as might be, every object around 
me. Our courier met us at the barrier, announ- 
ced having procured us apartments at the Hotel 
de Philadelphie, and deſired vs all to keep our 
paſſports ready, as we might probably be ſtopt 
every ten minutes. Whilſt our paſſports were 
examined at the barrier, I perceived that every 
creature whether on foot, or otherwiſe, who en- 
tered, was obliged to produce a paſſport. Par- 
ties of armed ſoldiers were traverſing the ſtreets 
in all directions, and every one ſeemed buſy and 
buſtling. The ſuburb by which we entered 
was long, narrow and dirty, inhabited by people 
whole countenances had a fearful expreſſion, 
which led me to a ſuſpicion, I for ſome time 
dared not aſcertain by enquiry; till finding we 
paſſed quietly, I ventured to aſk our courier 
85 the 
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the name of the place we were traverſing. * Ic 
is the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, anſwered he, (the 
quarter which furniſhed molt of the agents in 
all the horrors of the maſſacres at Paris; and 
which I had previous to our artival, obtained a 
promiſe from Mr. D-—— never to enter.) Here 
we were, however, and finding we were unmo- 
leſted, fear gave way to curioſity, and made me 
more than ever attentive to the fierce and hor= 
rid countenances of the women, which were 
worthy the ſavage devourers of the hearts of | 
the murdered; an act of horror they certainly 
performed more than once, during the maſſa- 
eres, The very ſight of the children made one 
ſhudder, on recollectng what I have been aſfured 
is true, that the ſcattered limbs of thoſe mur- 
dered by thetr parents, had ſerved them to play 
with in the ſtreets, | 
| Theſe horrible people, however, gave us no 
moleſtation, and I was rather glad that neceſſity 
led us through a quarter ſo famous, or rather 
infamous, which certainly I ſhould never have 
ſeen by choice. In our way we paſſed a heap 
of ſtones, the only remains of the Baſtile. In 
many parts of the ſtreets was written in large 
capitals on the walls, Liberte, Egalité, on ia Mort. 


We ſaw ſeveral ſigns alluding to the Rate of 
* the 
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the country, repreſented by a man on board 
a veſſel juſt ready to ſink, under which was 
written, Eſperance. 

The traverſing the Fauxburg St. Antoine, cook | 
us up a good while, as it is very long, and we 
drove ſIowly to keep pace with the courier, who 
walked by the carriage, with our paſſports in 
his hand, to anſwer all enquiries. At laſt we 
exchanged the Fauxbourg for the Boulevards; a 
moſt comfortable, alteration, which exhibited, 
both as to the lags? and its inhabitants, a 
change of ſcene, for which one began rather to 
be impatient. _ 

It was ſtill a long way to our hotel, however 
as every thing we ſaw. excited our obſervati- 
ons, we did not regret the diſtance. The wall 
continued to hold forth Liberté, Egalite, ou la 
Mort, but la mort was frequently effaced. We 
ſaw one or two churches, on which and in 
ſome other places was written, * 'Le peuple fran- 
gois reconnoit, Petre ſupreme, et Pimortalite de 
Fame.“ I was glad to read this; for I had ſuſ- 
pected every creature in Paris, had been an 
atheiſt. An exhortation was written up in ſeve- 
ral other places, to reſpect the property of indi- 
viduals, and to remember it was the fruit of 
their induſtry ; as far as I can recollect, theſe 
were 


C39 
were the words: Citoyen reſpeftes les biens et pro- 
prietes de ton ſemblable, ſongex que cet le de ſon, 
indufirie. 

At laſt we reached our hotel; our hoſt was an 
Engliſhman, long an inhabitant of France, and 
who. had been above a twelvemonth in priſon, 
during the time of Roberſpiere. As we went 
up ftairs, © You are arrived at Pafis-ri a buſy 
time, Sir, ſaid he.“ Mr. D feemed not to 
hear, but it did not eſcape me; I ſoon enquired 
the meaning of his words, arid learnt from him 
that a conſpiracy at the camp of Grenelle, very 
near Paris, had been diſcovered the day before; 
that Paris was at that moment in all the buſtle 
of domicilfiary viſits, but that there was then no 
danger of diſturbance, as the conſpiracy was 
entirely known, and put an end to. Notwith- 
ſtanding the concluding words, this information 
much diſturbed me; I earnettly requeſted Mr. 
D to let us leave Paris next day; to which 
he kindly anſwered, certainly, if there was the 
ſmalleſt idea of riſk; but that he was well al- 
ſured all danger was now over. 

I then found that from Montrou to Ville- 
neuve, he had travelled with a load of anxiety 
on his mind, which it required all the calm and 


ſpirited reſolution, united to that tender affeftion 
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for me, ſo cantinually conſpicuous! an all his 
act ions, to. conceal, ' | 
He knew of this ee without n 
exactly what effect it had produced at Paris, or 
whether it was totally prevented; and had it not 
been ſo, we ſhould have found the Directory 
(our protectors) and the greateſt number of the 
Ancients and Five Hundred, murdered the for- 
mer ſcenes of horror revived; and Paris ftream- 
ing with blood, to which, probably, our own 
would have been added. Yet what could be 
done; had we gone by another road, the Direc- 
tory, ſuppoſing the conſpiracy entirely diſcovered 
and ſubdued, would (as they knew we intended 
going to Paris) have ſuppoſed we had ſome 
hand in it, and finding it had failed, had gone 
ſneaking ſome other way out of the country. 
In this caſe, we ſhould certainly have been ar- 
reſted, Mr. D—— therefore could only chooſe 
between this danger, and. that of the horrid 
ſcenes which might await us at Paris. He wiſely 
chogle the latter; but I muſtever admire, whilſt 
I ever remember with gratitude, the cheerful 
compoſure: he aſſumed, and by which he con- 
cealed from me a ſituation, the terrors whereof 
would, I think, had I known it, totally have 
overpowered me. At Villeneuve he learnt for 
certain 
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certain that Paris had reſumed its tranquiliey, 
He aſſured me repeatedly of this, when I had 
learnt more than he wiſhed from the maſter of 
the hotel, deſired me to compoſe myſelf, and 
diſpatched a note to the miniſter La Croix, in- 
forming him of our arrival, and his wiſh to wait 
on him. A very polite anſwer was returned, 
but Mr. D—-—'s viſit declined, This gave me 
a freſh alarm, and I begged we might leave Pas 
ris next day. To do ſo was, however, quite im- 
poſſible, The ſection, before whom our paſſ. 
ports were to be examined, was ſo much occù- 
pied they could not ſee us till eleven next day, 
and that was too late to leave Paris. I conti- 
nued very uncomfortable, wiſhing to go, and 
regretting the ſeeming neceſſity of ſo doing. In 
the evening we had a viſit from our banker, ac- 
companied by Monſieur Levade, af Lauſanne, 
who came to viſit Madame de Biolay. They 
both, particularly Monſieur Levade, encoura- 
ged me to ſtay, aſſuring me that it was the ſafeſt 
moment poſſible for ſpending a few days in 
Paris. The government having received freſh 
force from having been able to ſuppreſs the con- 
ſpiracy, and being more than ever watchful to 
ſecure the tranquility of Paris, and their own 
ſafety, after ſo recent an eſcape from deſtruction. 
: All 
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All this ſeemed ſo reaſonable, that fear gave way 
to curioſity, and I began to wiſh we might have 
leave for a few days reſidence. At eleven o' clock 
we were all ready to attend the ſection, but were 
prevented as we were leaving the hotel, and de- 
ſired to go at one; at one we went, but after 
waiting ſometime at the door, were told the 
crowd of people then at the ſection was ſo great, 
which indeed we ſaw; that we could not be re- 
ceived, and three o'clock was fixed on. Before 
three, however, we had another meſſage, to ſay 
they could not receive us till next day, which 
was a fete; but that the officers of the ſection 
would come to us, as the office would not be 
open. With this we were forced to be con- 
tent, tho? I confeſs I was anxious to have our 
paſſports examined, and a legal permiſſion to be 
in Paris, for which Mr. D—— had applied to 
La Croix without having received any anſwer. 
Doubtful whether we might ſtay, and unwil- 
ling to leave any of the little time which might 
be allowed us unemployed, Mr. D-— pre- 
vailed on me to go to the Theatre. I had a 
ſhort combat with apprehenſion, but on exa- 
mining the ſtate of my mind, I found my only 
way to remain in Paris with compoſure, was to. 
occupy every moment in obtaining amuſement 
RF: Or 
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or information; for a vacant moment in Paris 

would inevitably have let in a train of reflections 
on my mind, which mult have made a ſtay there 

inſupportable. I conſented then to go to the play 

and we proceeded to a very handſome Theatre in 

the rue Fedo, where we ſaw the Opera of Telg- 

machus. At times the repreſentation, which in 

point of ſcenery was very beautiful, amuſed me; 

but the ſenſation excited by the conſideration of 
being in a crowded Theatre in Paris, ſurrounded 
by people who had either been the victims, 
_ planners, or perhaps perpetrators of the horrors 
which had attended the revolution, and who 
(had the ſo lately diſcovered plot taken place) 
would probably two days before have been mur- 
dered, or committing murder, was of a kind not 
to be forgotten or diverted. Our own fituation 
alſo could not but obtrude itſelf; an Engliſh fa- 
mily in the midſt of hundreds of French, our 
paſſports unexamined, and our permiſſion to ſtay 
in Paris not yet granted. 

I felt the full force of all this at the mo- 
ment of quitting the Theatre approached, We 
got out however, and home, without any inter- 
ruption; and I went to bed with more of a 
wiſh to be permitted to ſtay in Paris, than a de- 
ſire to leave it. The next morning we received 
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another meſſage from the ſection, ſaying, that 
tho? the office was not open, they would exa- 
mine our paſſports, and that it would be better 
for us to go there. We went immediately, and 
our buſineſs was diſparched with the greateſt 
readineſs and civility, The unplealant delays 
we had experienced were occaſioned merely by 
the multiplicity of buſineſs arifing from the en- 
creaſed caution, owing to the late conſpiracy. 
After our buſineſs was done at the ſection, 

tho? our permiſſion to ſtay was not yet granted, 
I felt more at my caſe, and willingly accompa- 
nied Mr. D to the Thuilleries. 1 was much 
ſtruck with the magnificent appearance of the 
Louvre, which to my ſhame be it ſpoken, twenty 
years elapſed, ſince I was before in Paris, had 
obliterated from my remembrance. In truth 
this viſit to Paris, and the one I formerly paid 
it, ſer ved by contratt to illuſtrate the great uſe 
as well as comfort, it is (at leaſt to one of my 
diſpoſition) to be connected with a perſon of 
ſenſe, taſte, and obſervation; who has affection 
enough for his wife to make her his choſen com- 
panion, from which ſhe naturally acquires an 
attention to every thing that may make her more 
deſerving the diſtinction. What 1 ſaw when 1 
was at Paris before, paſſed away like a dream; 
of 
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of what I have ſeen in my late travels, I endea- 


vour at leaſt to retain ſome remembrance, to 
furniſh pleaſant ſubjects of retrgſpe& and con- 
verſation, with my beloved huſband, by our own. 
fire- ſide. The gardens of the Thuilleries are 
highly ornamented by the quantities of uncom- 
mon fine orange trees which are placed in them, 
forming beautiful avenues greatly to their em-. 
belliſhment. This aſſemblage of orange trees 
conſiſts of thoſe amaſſed by the various pillages 
committed in the gardens of royal palaces and 
chateaux belonging to emigrants, On the top 
of the Louvre is the telegraph. Tho! its uſe 
and ſpeedy mode of conveying intelligence, is, 
I find, well known in this country, I cannot 
help mentioning, that the news of Buonaparte's 
victory in Italy was conveyed to Straſburg, 
and, bravo, returned from thence, in ſeven mi- 
nutes! We walked up as far as the place de 
Louis XV, (now place de la Revolution ;) the 
ſcene of ſo much bloodſhed, and where during 
the tyranny of Robeſpierre, forty or fifty people 
a day, for a conſiderable time, were deſtroyed by 
the guillotine, Whole families, fathers, mo- 
thers, and children, fell under the iron tyranny 
of this monſter ; the ſhadow of a fault was not 


neceſſary to condemn them, as may be ſuppo- 


ſed, when an order being ſent for the execution 
. G of 
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of the Dutcheſs de Biron, it was obſetved, there 
were two ladies of the ſame name in priſon, and 
enquiry made which was to be executed ? © Exe- 
cute them both,” was the anſwer, and there can 
be no miſtake.” Old men oppreſſed by the in- 
firmities of age, who from deafnefs were inca- 
pable of underſtanding their accuſation, had 
they been even permitted to defend themſelves, 
which was never the caſe before Robeſpiere's 
horrid tribunal, were brought thither, and hur- 
ried to the guillotine almoſt without ſuſpecting 
it. All now was calm and quiet in the fine place 
de la Revolutionaw$; but in imagination, had I 
indulged it, I could almoſt have ſeen the unfor- 
tunate Louis and his unhappy Queen,>falling 
victims to the guillotine, which finiſhed the royal 
carnage by freeing the exemplary Elizabeth from 
a life of ſorrow, and tranſmitting her exalted 
ſoul, to the reward which muſt await virtue and 
piety like hers. The meditations occaſioned by 
ſeeing the place de la Revolution, were not ſuch 
as one wiſhed to indulge ; we willingly got into 
the carriage which waited for us, and returned 
home, juſt time enough to receive a viſit from 
Monſieur Garnier, a French gentleman, known 
to Madame de Biolay in Switzerland; where 
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Louis had forced him to take ſhelter during the 
time of Robeſpierte. How he contrives to 
live unmoleſted at Paris now, I know not; we, 
however, have reaſon to rejoice at it, as his 
kind attentions were of infinite uſe to us. We 
hoped to have found an anſwer from La Croix 
permitting our ſtay, but none was yet arrived. 
The next morning we had another viſis from 
Monſieur Levade, who propoſed to go with us 
to the Palais Royal, now Palais Egalite, the 

former reſidence of the deteſtable Egalite, ci 
devant Orleans. The gardens of this Palace. 
were ſome years ago converted by him into 
ſtreets of ſhops, coffee-hauſes, theatres, &. 
The ſhops are full of rich and elegant goods 
of all ſorts; at night they have a beautiful ap- 
pearance, the whole being well illuminated and 
frequented as a public walk. It brought ta my. 
mind the fair on the place de St, Marc at Ve- 
nice, at the time of the aſcenſian z eſpecially as 
it is the cuſtom in both places, for ladies to g 
to the coffee-haules, for the purpaſe of taking 
ice. The morning we were there with Mr, Le- 
vade, he propoſed to us to ga to the —, & 
place there called the Lyceum. This Lyceum is: 
a ſmall Theatre, to which yau get by deſcending 
a conſiderable Bight of ſteps, it being under 
G 2 ground 
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asd We found it however well lighted by - 
a handſome ſky-light; it was divided into pit, 
boxes and gallery. At the upper end of the 
room was a ſtatue of the French republic, wear- 
ing the civic crown of laurel. Over her head 
hung the French colours, and over them was 
the following inſcription in letters of gold ; 
Vertu. Juſtice, Humanite, ſans elles point de Liberte, 
The room was quite full of people of both 
ſexes, and all ages. This meeting is ſupported 
by ſubſcription, and ſeems to have been plan- 
ned by well diſpoſed perſons, to humanize and 
compoſe the ſanguinary and agitated minds of 
the French, by encouraging arts, e polite 
literature, and morality. 

The buſineſs of the meeting was begun; as 
we came in rather late, we heard only the con- 
cluding part of an eſſay on beauty, which was 
reading, but did not appear to contain any 
thing new. After this an elderly man read a 
ſhort piece in verſe, recommending decency of 
manners and early ſobriety to youth, (under an 
allegory of fruit) and inculcating the neceſſity 
of preſerving the buds from injury, and patiently 
waiting its ripening. After this a pretty elegant 


young woman read an imitation of one of Geſſ- 


ner” 8 Idyles, written by herſelf, with much ap- 
plauſe. 
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plauſe. It was then announced that a certain 
ſchoolmaſter and his ſcholars, deſerved particular 
praiſe. The maſter for his judicious inſtructions 
to his ſcholars, and theſe for their attention and 
good behaviour. The names of the ſcholars: 
who were preſent were mentioned, and a ſhorr: 
diſcourſe addreſſed to them, congratulating. 
them on their firſt ſtep towards fame, acquired 

by good conduct; and hoping that it would 
only prove an introduction to ſtill greater de- 
orees of merit, 

The maſter was next addreſſed, and received 
thanks for his care of theſe children of the re- 
public; commendation for only retrenching - 
what might properly be retrenched in ancient: 
ſyſtems, without running too much after novel- 
ties; and an exhortation to perſevere in giving 
his aſſiſtance towards inculcating into the riſing 
generation, decency, good morals, and all the 
qualities ſo neceſſary to reſcue the nation from 
the miſeries in which it had for ſome time been 
immerſed. A catechiſm in verſe for youth, to 
be uſed in the primary ſchools was next men- 
tioned with high applauſe, ſome extracts read 
from it, and the author. enquired for, to be: 
crowned in recompenſe of his work, He could 
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no where be found, and by his abſence claimed 
additional praiſe for modeſty, which was. libe- 
rally beſtowed. Several inſtruments, mechani- 
cal, &c, were exhibited, and ſome muſical com 
poſitions performed by the compoſers. From 
hence we returned home, our kind conductor, 
Monſieur Levade, promiling to call on us 
again in the afternoon, to accompany us on ſome 
further peregrination. Our conductor being 
arrived, we viſited the Luxembourg, now the 
reſidence of the Directory; walked a little while 
in the gardens, and went from thence to the 
Boulevards; not crowded now as formerly with 
elegant carriages, but very full of people ſitting 
and walking out to enjoy the air. The next 
morning we viſited a moſt elegant houſe for- 
merly inhabited by a celebrated dancer; of 
which Mr. D has given a deſcription ſo 
juſt, that nothing can be added concerning 
it. In the evening we went to the opera of 
Dido. Dull, as I think all ſerious operas, 
and not the better er for being French ſing - 
ing. 

The Playhouſe was always the place 8 
my own ſituation, and that of the people amongſt 
whom I was, ſtruck me moſt forcibly, What- 
ever amuſement the Theatre may afford, there 

are 
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are moments unoccupied in which my mind has 
ever been accuſtomed to reflect (as it always 
does in a crowd) on myſelf and the perſons 'fur- 
rounding me. No wonder then that this habit 
returned with more than uſual force in the Pari- 
ſian Theatres at ſuch a moment. It did fo 
every time I went to them, and ſometimes an 
irreſiſtable horror of the people and our ſitua- 
tion fo ſtrongly took poſſeſſion of me, that I 
reſolved on leaving the Theatre, to preſs Mr. 
Douglas to quit Paris the next day. This how- 
ever was only a momentary impreſſion; my deſire 
to indulge my own curioſity, and not to impede 
the gratification of his, got the better of my 
theatrical meditations, and I never mentioned 
them, even to him. My mind during the whole 
of our ſtay was never agitated by tertor, but I 
never had time to reflect, that I did not feel as 
if at the foot of Veſuvius, after ſome dreadful 
irruption of which the groaning and ſmoał ing 
of the mountain ſeemed to threaten a repetition; 
nor ever went to bed, that I did not feel a few 
minutes ſerious apprehenſion of What might 
happen before morning. In theſe ſentiments 1 
was not ſingular, our friend Mr. Levade con- 
verſing one day with me, expreſſed his idea of 
the ſituation of Paris, by the ng 
| 0 
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of the ' volcano. To return to the opera of 
Dido, we rejoiced when it was over. The 
next morning, the fourth of our reſidence in 
Paris, no anſwer being yet arrived from la 
Croix concerning our ſtay, Mr. D went 
himſelf to endeavour to obtain one, He did not 
ſee the miniſter, but received a very polite per- 
miſſion. to remain eight days longer in Paris, of 
which his journal contains the particulars. Our 
ſtay being now aſcertained, we had only to make 
the beſt uſe of it, by ſeeing as much as poſſible. 
We went to the Aſſembly of Ancients, and that 
of the Five Hundred; ſaw the Pantheon, the gal- 
lery of the Louvre, the cabinet of natural 

hiſtory, St. Cloud, &c, | 
As Mr. D— has given a particular account of 
all theſe places, I ſhall not enter into any detail 
cancerning them, every one mult experience the 
ſame ſenſations he deſcribes, on ſeeing the plun- 
der by which this gallery will in time be made 
one of the fineſt exhibitions in the world; and 
we, who from our reſidence in various places 
on the continent, during the laſt four years and 
a half of the revolution, have ſeen ſo much of 
the miſeries endured by the emigrants, amongſt 
whom the merits of ſome individuabattrafted 
our IATIIRCY and friendſbip, felt particularly 
| the 
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the painful ſenſation of ſeeing their ſpoils 
amongſt the variety of curioſities deſtined to 
embelliſh this noble gallery. Indeed the idea 
of my emigrant friends, particularly La Mar- 
quiſe de Louvois and La Marquiſe de Bombelles, 
with whom I had ſpent two winters in ſtrict in- 
timacy, often preſſed painfully on my mind: I 
had taken a deep and tender intereſt in their 
concerns, was in regular correſpondence with 
them; but at Paris, in their own country, and 
in the midſt of their family, I hardly dared to 
think of them, leſt their names ſhould eſcape 
me, and knowing them be imputed to me as a 
crime. In going to the Louvre, we paſſed by 
that part of the Thuilleries which the unhappy | 
Louis inhabited, when the Swiſs guards were 
maſſacred, and himſelf and family forced to 
ſeek ſhelter from the National Aſſembly, Who 
gave it him in the Temple. Amongſt other 
things, we went to the Palace, to have a view 
of the place where Robeſpiere held his horrid 
tribunal, to the place where the wretched Queen, 
worn out with grief, miſery, and indignities of 
every kind, was dragged to hear accuſations q 
ſhocking to human nature, and from whence | 
the heroic Elizabeth was hurried to the guillo- | 
dine, on declaring herſelf, being aſked the uſual LL. 
H queſ- | 
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auditions, who ſhe was? © Siſter to Louis the XVI. 
and aunt to Louis the XVII.“ 7 


The evening of the day after, we went in com- 


pany with Mr. Levade to ſee a very curious 


play, called les Ariſtides Modernes; exhibiting, 
we were aſſured, the modes and manners of the 
revolutionary tribunals, during the time of 
RH 

Mr. has very juſtly deſcribed a 
actors Bo audience; but words are wanting to 
deſcribe the ſtrange and mixed fenſations excited 
in the mind, on ſeeing a ſet of people amuſing 
themſelves with horrors, which many of them 
had probably ſuffered from, or perhaps ſhared 
in performing, and that, not after a long calm 
and ſettled government had freed them from all 
apprehenſion of ſeeing theſe ſcenes renewed, but 
whilſt each day was as likely as not to o plunge 
them in the ſame calamities. 

Every thing, however, which tended! to place 
the reign of terror in the light it deferved, was 
received with extravagant applauſe; yet I could 
not get rid of an idea which ſtruck me, that had 
the conſpiracy of Grenelle ſucceeded, many'a 
hand which was then employed in clappings 
would perhaps have been graſping the dagger 
of aſſaſſination, and ſtained with blood, My 
N | mind 


pw 
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mind was abſorbed in horror, and when 1 got 


into the carriage, it required ſome exertion to 
rouſe myſelf from the gloomy impreſſion under 
which all my thoughts were ſtruggling. Mr. 
Levade propoſed to finiſh the evening by going 
to the Hotel de Richelieu, (now become a coffee- 
houſe) to eat ice, Directions were accordingly 
given to the coachman, who did not immedi- 
ately underſtand the order, ſuppoſing the Hotel 
empty. Arrived at the Porte Cochere, our 
coachman ſtopt, and it was with difficulty Monſ. 
Levade perſuaded the Laquais de Place to open 
it, and the coachman to drive in, neither of them 
conceiving that this celebrated and elegant 
Hotel was become a Coffee- houſe. At laſt we en- 
tered the court, formerly crowded with the car- 
riages of the firſt and moſt poliſhed ſociety 


of the age, now dreary. and deſerted; the doors 


of the Porte Cochere nearly creaking on their 
hinges, from diſuſe. We deſcended, and mounted 
the fine ſtair-caſe, lighted by one glimmering ill- 
trimmed lamp, paſt through two rooms in the 
ſame dreary ſtate, then entered the Dutchels's 
bed-chamber, in which the bar of the coffee» 
houſe had taken the place of the ſtate beds 


from thence we proceeded to the drawing-roomp 
which was well lighted, and appeared in all its, 


n natural 
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natural elegance of hangings, mirrors and furni- 
ture, Here our ice was brought us, and we all 
ſeated ourſelves at a ſmall round table, each in- 
dulging their own reflections, for the ſcene in- 
clined us all to melancholy muſing. There was 
no creature in the houſe but ourſelves, and the 
people at the bar. We took our ice in filence ; 
that done, each profeſſed a ſimilar ſenſation, 
that of having improperly intruded into a noble 
houſe, and feeling an expectation that the own- 
ers would arrive and with great propriety turn 
us out of it. Such at leaſt were the ideas of all 
except Mr. D—, who was more painfully em- 
ployed in vain wiſhes for the preſence of the 
lawful inhabitant, the Duc de Richelieu, a very 
amiable young man, known to him at Spa and 
Vienna; whop, whilſt traiteurs have taken poſſeſ- 
fion of his manſion, and the Republic of his for. 
tune, is a comfortleſs wanderer in foreign lands, 
much to the regret of all who know him. Our 
meditations were at Jength interrupted by the 
entrance of two or three ſhabby looking men, 
who came to the coffee-houſe, they diſturbed our 
reveries, and we immediately returned again 
through the empty rooms, and dreary ſtair-caſe to 
our carriage. I own I was glad to get home» 
to reſt my body, which had been fatigued by 
he ſenſations of my mind. A? 


G 


As I do not intend to encreaſe the bulk of this 

journal by details already better given by Mr. 
D—, I ſhall only add, we made all poſſible uſe 
of our time til] it expired, and the day for our 
departure arrived. We took leave with affectio- 
nate regret of our friend Mr. Levade, whoſe. 
merits and unwearied kindneſs and attentions to 
us, gave him a right to that title in a few days 
which in general time alone can, or. ought to 
obtain, He promiſed to write to us from Swit- 
zerland, (from France it was impoſſible) and at 
ſome future day we hope to ſee him i in the lovely 
Pais de Vaud. 

In four "a we arrived at Boulogne, and em_. 
barked next. day for Dover, where we landed, 
after a good paſſage of five hours. 

Thus . happily terminated a reſidence of four 
years and a half on the Continent, undertaken by 


my dear Mr. Douglas for my advantage, for the 


improvement of my health, and the awakening 
my faculties from the benumbing power of 
habit, ariſing from the too great attention na- 
turally paid by delicate health, and weak ſpirits, 
to little comforts, and conveniences; which when 
too ſtrictly attended to, certainly contract all 
the powers of mind and body. Nothing, I 
Wan. can ſo effectually counteract this, as 
travel. 
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travelling, and reſiding in different countries. 
If the traveller has the leaſt ſpark of curioſity» 
or love of the beautiful and ſublime in nature, 
it muſt be excited on the Continent, and can 
only be gratified by the ſacrifice of what are 


called many comforts and by incurring many in- 


conveniences, to which no inducement at home 
could be found ſufficient for the indolence of 
delicate health to ſubmit to. 
With theſe views my beloved huſband took me 
abroad, and I have to thank him every hour of 
my life for the experiment, which has ſucceeded 
beyond what I could have believed, and I hope 
to the extent of his expectations. Bur whilſt I 
feel my heart glow with grateful affection to 
him for his tender and ſpirited exertions to 
promote my felicity, I cannot omit a tribute to 
the Supreme Giver of all good, who united us, 
and whole providence has protected and carried 
us through many difficult and dangerous fitua- 
tions, and permitted our ſafe arrival in our native 
land, free from the terrors of war and tumult. 
I can not be inſenſible to this bleſſing, any more 
than to many previous ones which have by va- 


rious ſteps led me to as pure a tate of appt 
neſs as this 3 beſtow. 
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My reſidence abroad, though it has in ſome de- 1 


gree attached me to the Continent, not only for 
the beautiful and intereſting objects it exhibits, 
but by the ties of gratitude, friendſhip, and 
eſteem; has taught me alſo the intrinſic value of 
England, as to the ſuperior felicity of its govern. 
ment, and the ſolid worth' of its inhabitants, in 
which [though I am intimately connected with 
ſome characters abroad who can not be out-done 
by rhe virtues even of my country people] I be- 
lieve ſpeaking generally, to be far ſuperior to 
every other nation in the world. 

With theſe ſentiments I can never be ſuppoſed 
to be an unworthy Engliſhwoman, though I con- 
feſs private friendſhip and perhaps enthuſiaſtic 
attachment to the beautiful and ſublime of nature 
would make me experience a ſenſible regret did 
I believe myſelf for ever ſhut out from the Con- 
tinent. The firſt truly gratifying emotion I ex- 
perienced in England, was the ſight of the H 
family. My long affection for them made our 
meeting intereſting to my heart, and the pro- 
miſing children with which I found them ſur- 
rounded, was highly gratifying to me on more 
accounts than one; for ' unbounded as is my 
attachment, gratitude and love for my dear Mr. 
Douglas, it will never exclude from my grate- 

| ful 
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Ful ratenbratice; the conneftion which ' firſt 
taught me, that a woman's ſuteſt happineſs is to 
be found in a TONER "Witt a * man who 
ſtudies to Promote it. 
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